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FORSV.'ORD 


tChis  paper  is  the  result  of  a  study  made  during  a  4-month 
l©ave  granted  "by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Extension  Service  for  pro- 
fessional improvement.   The  report  is  based  on  a  review  of  publish- 
ed material  on  visual  aids,  of  numerous  reports  of  extension  workers 
filed  with  the  Extension  Service  of  the  United  States  Depai'tnent  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  personal  observations  and  conferences  with  ex- 
tension workers  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Hississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arxansas ,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  observations  are  more  (or  less)  than  r eportorial  efforts. 
I  have  injected  my  personal  opinion  freely.   Such  opinion,  I  hope, 
is  substantiated  or  .justified  by  conditions  existing  today  or  the 
probabilities  of  the  immediate  future.  I  have  confined  the  study 
largely  to  those  phases  of  visual  aids  that  have  been  used  in  co- 
operative extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

I  am  grateful  to  Director  H.  C.  Hamsower  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  and  to  the  system  in  Ohio,  which  per- 
mits the  granting  of  leave  to  extension  workers  for  professional 
improvement,  for  making  available  the  time  necessary  for  this 
stud.y;  to  K.  C.  Wilson,  in  charge  of  extension  surveys  and  reports 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  his  helpful 
advice;  to  Cora  L.  Feldkamp,  librarian,  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, for  courteous  and  patient  help  in  obtaining  references;  and 
particularly  to  Lester  A.  Schlup,  Reuben  Brigham,  and  C.  W.  War- 
burton  for  their  help  and  guidance  in  msk:ing  this  study  a  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  one.  To  one  and  all  of  them,  I  am  gratefully  ap- 
preciative. 


,^-^^1^  "^^^fcZ^; 


f/   J.  E.  McClintock 
Extension  Editor 
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WHAT  IS  IviEAlJT  SY  VISUAL  AIDS? 

To  an  extension  worker,  a  visual  aid  is  anything  which,  viien 
properly  shown,  helps  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  shown  to 
understand  the  subject  being  discussed  at  that  time. 

A  review  of  printed  literature  on  the  subject  at  this  time, 
December  1939,  would  indicate  that  the  answer  was  "Motion  pictures 
Most  printed  reports  refer  to  the  use  of  visual  aids  (motion  pictures) 
in  schools.  The  reports  of  a  few  extension  specialists  in  visual  in- 
struction also  might  lead  one  to  think  that  their  work  consisted  large- 
ly in  distributing  motion  pictures  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

School  reports  indicate  the  value  of  visual  aids  used  in  con- 
nection with  carefully  supervised  teaching  methods. 

Cooperative  extension  workers  in  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics must  recognize,  however,  that  the  well-organized  American  school 
system  is  very  different  from  the-  field  of,  cjooperative  extension 
work. 

One  is  compulsory.   The  other  is  voluntary. 

One  is  \iell   organized  and  backed  by  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  local  school  systems.   The  other  is  very  loosely,  if  at  all, 
organized. 

One  is  limited  to  youths  who  are  carefully  graded  according  to 
educational  attainments.  The  other  includes  adults  and  youths  of  all 
degrees  of  educational  attainments  and  experiences. 

For  one,  equipment  may  be  carefully  selected,  its  use  planned 
and  coordinated  with  a  standard,  prescribed  course  of  study.   For  the 
other,  the  aids  may  have  to  be  made,  and  adjusted  to  the  subject  at 
hand,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and, 
most  of  all,  to  the  audience. 

One  might,  from  the  variety  of  reports  on  results  of  using 
visual  aids,  ask,  are  visual  aids  of  definite  value  in  extension  work? 
Maybe  one  picture  is  not  worth  ten  thousand  words.  Maybe  that  Chinese 
adage  was  based  on  opinion  and  not  on  well  grounded  observation.   Is 
the  adage  justified  by  facts?  Has  anyone  proved  that  the  seeing  of 
things  makes  more  lasting  impressions  than  the  seeing  or  the  hearing 
of  v7ords?  is  it  a  well  known  fact  that  children,  as  well  as  adults, 
receive  impressions  of  the  world  about  them  in  a  great  measure  through 
the  eye? 

Again,  most  of  the  evidence  of  a  positive  nature  has  resulted 
from  well  planned  tests,  carried  out  in  our  public  schools. 

For  example,  the  names  of  thirty  common  objects,  selected  be- 
cause they  were  thought  to  be  equally  well  known  by  several  hundred 
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school  children,  were  divided  into  three  groups.   (l)  Ten  names  were  pro- 
nounced to  the  pupils.   (2)  Ten  nanies  vrere  vnritten  on  the  hlackhoard  and 
covered.  The  pupils  were  permitted  to  see  one  name  and  it  was  then  erased. 
This  procedure  was  followed  for  the  ten  names.   (3)  Each  name  in  the 
third  list  v.-as  pronounced  to  the  pupils  as  the  object  named  was  shown  to 
them. 

Which  list  of  names  did  the  children  remember?  The  ansv/er  is  giv- 
en in  the  following  table. 


Method  of  presenting 
names  to  children 

Average  nuitiber 
remembered  b; 

of  words 
-  pupils 

Immediately 

■ 

After  3  days 

Words 

stjoken  bv  teacher 

7.1 
7.2 

8.6 

1.0 

Words 

shown  on  blackboard. . . . 

2.0 

Words 

spoken  and  objects   disp 

la 

yed 

6.5 

Did  the  sight  of  the  objects  aid  the  children  to  remember  the 
names?  There  \0iS   little  difference  in  the  immediate  results,  but  a  strik- 
ing difference  after  the  lapse  of  3  days.  Humerous  examples  of  this  nature 
could  be  cited. 

Many  other  tests  of  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  schools  have  been  re- 
ported in  detail.  Much  interesting  material  may  be  found  by  consulting 
the  following: 

Douglass,  Harl  Hoy,  Modern  Methods  in  High  School  Teaching, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1926,  544  pp. 

Erickson,  C,  Irving  and  King,  I.  A  Comparison  of  Visual  and  Oral 
Presentation  of  lessons  in  the  case  of  pupils  fro!ii  the  third 
to  the  ninth  grades.   School  and  Society,  v.  5,  r.p.  146-148 
(Aug.  4,  1917.)   1917.  -      ^ 

Freeman,  Frank  Nugent,  ed.   Visual  Education,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1924. 

Kenagy,  Herbert  Glenn  and  Yoakum,  G.  S.   Selection  and  Training 
of  Salesmen,  McGraw-Hill,  1925.   380  pp. 

Kirkpatrick,  S.  A.  An  Zxperimental  Study  of  Memory,  Psychological 
Review,  v.  1,  p.  602.   1894, 

Lacy,  John  V.  Relative  Value  of  Motion  Pictures  as  an  Educational 
Agency,  Teachers'  College  Record,  v.  20,  pp.  452-465.  I^Tov.  1919. 
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Moore,  Thomas  Vernef,  Image  p.nd  Meaning  in  Memory  and  Perception,  • 
Psychological  Monographs,  Iso.  119,  p  281,  1919. 

Revesz,  3.,  and  Hazewinsel,  J.  F.  The  Didactic  Value  of  Lantern 
Slides  and  Films,  British  Jo\u'nal  of  Psychology'',  v.  15,  no.  2, 
pp.  184-197.   Oct.  1924. 

Sumstine,  David  H.   Comparative  Study  of  Visual  Instruction  in 
the  High  School,  School  and  Society,  v.  7,  pp.  235-238. 
Feb.  23,  1918. 

Tilton,  John  Warren  and  Knov;lton,  Daniel  Chauncey.  The  Contribu- 
tion of  Ten  Chronicles-of-America  Photoplays  to  Seventh-Grade 
History  Teaching,  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  v.l,  pp.  78-95. 
Feb.  1930. 

Weber,  Joseph  J.   Comparative  Effectiveness  of  Some  Visual  Aids 
in  Seventh  Grade  Instruction,  New  York,  Sducational  Screen 
|lnc.Jl30  pp.   1922.  ' 

Worcester,  Dean  A.  Memory  by  Visual  and  Auditory  Presentation, 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  v.  15,  pp.  18-27.  Jan.  1925. 


VISUAL  AIDS  HELP  U   BIG  BUSINESS 

The  salespromot ion  and  advertising  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  America  says:   "Since  entering  the  field  of  visual  educa- 
tion some  years  ago,  we  have  used  this  medium  consistently,  and  to  an  in- 
creasingly greater  degree. 

"We  are  using  slide  films,  motion  pictures,  charts,  graphs,  and 
photographs  to  carry  our  sales  messages  to  our  salesmen  and  to  the  dealers 
who  market  our  products.   We  have  fcund  that  the  old  saw,  'Don't  tell  'em, 
show  'em,'  h^s   a  modern  improv&ment ,  for  v;ith  visual  aids  it  is  possible 
not  only  to  tell  'em  but  to  show  'em  at  the  same  time.   If  the  system  works 
in  explaining  sales  and  merchandising  methods,  there  should  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  apply  eqioally  well  in  demonstrating  effective  agricul- 
tural methods ." 


EXTENTS  ION  WORICERS  USE  VISUAL  AIDS 

Film  Strips  of  Community  Activit  ies  Attract  Crov;ds 

Fortunately,  experiences  of  extension  workers  throw  some  light  on 
the  value  of  using  visual  aids  in  extension  work.  For  example,  R.  3. 
Raakiin,  county  agent  of  Adair  County,  Ky. ,  writes  in  the  November  1939 
issue  of  the  Extension  Service  Review  under  the  heading,  Making  and  Using 
Film  Strips,  as  follows: 
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"It  has  alva^/s  been  difficult  to  get  a  large  number  of  persons  to 
see  demons trat  ■  Dns  v;hen  they  ;vere  at  their  best.   So,  in  order  to  present 
the  results  of  extension  work  to  cany  who  otherwise  might  never  see  or 
hear  of  them  and  yet  many  of  whom  might  need  such  information  most,  we 
decided  to  record  the  results  on  film  strips. 

"The  cost  of  equipment,  including  candid  camera,-  projector,  and 
four  film  strips  completed  ready  for  projection,  approached  $50.   In 
making  a  film  strip,  we  used  a  csindid  camera  which  cost  $12.50  and  55- 
millimeter  Reversible  Superpan  film,  which  is  sufficient  for  35  scenes. 

"I-iost  of  our  best  pictures  were  made  in  clear  sunlight  with  a  lens 
setting  of  f  .6.3  and  a  shutter  speed  of  one-hijndredth  of  a  second,  as  re- 
commended by  the  camera  manufacturer.   ITo  one  needs  to  be  8oa.y   sort  of 
photographic  technician  to  make  good  film  rtrips.   V/hen  e:j:posures  are 
completed  on  the  film  mentioned  above  and  it  has  been  processed  in  the 
manufact-orer' s  laboratories,  it  is  ready  for  projection. 

"The  projector  cost  about  $"35  and  cpn  be  used  for  either  film 
strips  or  for  2-  by  2- inch  slides.   Current  from  either  a  110-120-volt 
line  or  a  6-volt  automobile  battery  may  be  used  by  changing  bulbs.  Al- 
though an  errpensive  screen  might  be  desirable,  we  have  found  the  use  of 
a  sheet  or  a  cheap  white  window  shade  very  satisfactory. 

"If  public  interest  continues,  we  plan  to  make  three  or  four 
strips  each  year  on  subjects  of  most  importance  to  the  county. 

"Average  attendance  at  meetings  where  it  is  kno^'n  that  these  pic- 
tures are  to  be  shown  has  been  much  better  than  in  many  other  types  of 
meetings.  All  classes  of  persons  in  the  community  are  attracted,  in- 
cluding old  an",  young,  rich  and  poor,  thus  refuting  tc  some  extent  the 
common  contention  that  extension  v;ork  often  reaches  only  a  select  group. 
Explanations  of  the  pictures  are  of  course  necessary,  but  are  kept  as 
brief  as  possible  to  make  the  points.  The  exhibition  and  explanation 
seldom  exceed  45  minutes.  Persons  attending  usually  see  pictures  of 
practices  carried  out  by  farmers  they  know,  and  this,  we  believe,  is 
one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  locally  made  film  strip.  The  observer 
is  bound  to  admit  that  it  can  be  done  in  his  own  county." 

The  use  of  2-  by  2-inch  color  slides  is  a  little  more  expensive, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  extra  cost  is  more  than  justified 
in  the  added  interest  and  in  the  more  vivid  portrayal  of  local  scenes. 
Some  extension  v;orl:ers  have  said,  too,  that  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
"bed  sheet"  screens  should  be  replaced  with  glass  beaded  screens.  This 
is  especially  true  where  projection  is  done  during  the  day  in  poorly 
subdued  light  and  where  6-  and  32-volt  lighting  outfits  are  used. 

Demonstrations  and  Visual  Aids 

Another  county  agent.  A,  D.  Carew,  of  Green  Lake  County,  Wis., 
says  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  JTovember  1939  issue  of  the  Extension 
Service  Review  under  the  caption,  Worth  a  Dozen  Night  Meetings: 
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"I  have  had  a  feeling  for  a  number   of  years   that  more   effective 
teaching  and  lasting   impressions   can  "be  made .  "by  actually  working  with 
objective  materials.      For  example,    if   I  malceafarm  visit   and  while  there 
prujie  a  fruit  tree,    I   believe   that   the   farmer  will  remember  the  visit 
much  longer  and  that    I   will  have  a  closer   tie-up  with  the   farm. 

"Putting  this   theory  into  practice,    I   had  a  self-feeder   built 
according  fo  the  V/isconsin  plan.      I   bought  a  sack  of  tankage  and  a  sack 
of   linseed  meal  and  loaded  these  materials   on  a  truck,   having  arranged 
in  advance  for   four  meetings   on  farms    in  the  chief  hog-growing  sections 
of  the   county.      Farmers   could  actually  see  just  hew  the   feeders  v;ere 
made  and  were   furnished  plans   by  which  to  build  them.      VJhen  the   truck 
pulled   into  a  farmyard,    it  was   greeted  by  from  30  to  50  swine  men.      This 
device  enabled  us  to  outline  a  sv;ine  sanitation  program  as  well  as  to 
talk  feeding. 

"For  another   series   of  meetings  on  farms    to  acquaint    farmers   with 
anemia   in  little  pigs  and  how  to  prevent    it,    I  announced  that    I   would 
carry  with  me  a  supply  of   iron  and  copper  solution  to  be   distributed  at 
cost   to  those  who  attended  the  meetings,  and  asked  them  to   bring  contain- 
ers.     V/e   demonstrated  how  to  use   this  material  and  again  had  very  satis- 
factory attendance. 

"Other  types   of  meetii^s    we  held  on  the   swine  project  were   butcher- 
ing and  me at -cut ting   demonstrations,   where  we  actually  showed  the   farmers 
how  to  perform  those   tasks. 

"I   believe  that   such  meetings  held  on  farms,    at   vhich  you  actually 
show  farmers   certain  good  practices,    are  worth  a  dozen  night  meetings  held 
in  a  hall." 

Mr.    Carew  describes   demonstrations  pure  and  simple.      But,    in  his 
demonstrations  he  used  visual  aids   effectively.      His  audience  saw  as 
well  as  heard  what  he  had  to  say  about  what   he  did.      By  follov/ing  this 
method,    extension  agents   and  specialists   of  all  projects   could  find  vis- 
ual aids    that   could  be  used.      A   list   of  such  aids  used  by   specialists 
and  reported  by  them  to   C.    B.    Smith   in  1937  appears   on  page  40. 

An  Agent   Tries  Motion  Pictures 

Next,    let's   see  what   another  county  agent   has   done  with  motion 
pictures,     Orm>ann  R.   Keyser,   county  agent   in  Stark  County,   Ohio,   made  a 
two-reel  (800  feot),    16-mm.   motion  picture,   mostly  in  color,    entitled 
"Save  the  Soil  for  Son." 

The  picture   opens   with  the   subtitle.   Rain Friend  and  Enemy  of 

the  Farm.     A  niiiiiber   of  pictures   of  pelting  rain  follow  the  subtitle. 
They  are   long  shots,    medium  shots,    and  close-ups   and  show  the   very  be- 
ginnings  of  erosion,    both  the  common  gullying  sort  and  the  more  deceptive 
sheet   erosion.     Special  attention  is  directed  to.  sheet   erosion,   the  hard- 
est form  to  recognize,   yet  the  most  persistent    in   its  de.structive  results. 
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These  results  are  portrayed  by  the  pathetic  scenes   of  abandoned  farms, 
denuded  hillsides,   and  tumble-dov/n  farm  buildings,    built   on  and  from  the 
surrounding  acres  that   v;ere  once  wonderfully  productive. 

Then  appears  a  second  subtitle,   Friend,    in  Bringing  the  Life-Qiving 
Moisture  to  growing  Crops.     Following  this   subtitle  are  pictures   of  various 
crops    in  excellent  grov;ing  condition,   all  local,    and  all  taken  in  bright 
sunlight.     Keyser  here  shows   contour  strip  farming,   gully  damming,  tree 
planting,   and  other  erosion-control  practices. 

A  third  subtitle,    But  a  Relentless   Enemy,    in  Its  Deadly  Destruction 

of  a  Farmer's  Prime  Possession His  Soil,    is    followed  by  more  pictures 

of  heavy  rain,    close-ups   shov/ing  the  soil  structure  weakening  and  slov/ly 
sliding  into  little  rivulets  of  mud  that   tumble  away  into  deeper  gullies, 
then  into  a  torrent -washed  ravine,   and  finally  into  the  river. 

Mr.   Keyser  says   (Decem.ber   1939)   the  film  has  been  shown  about  50 
times    in  Stark  and  many  times    in  the  surrc^-^nding   counties.      It    was    shown 
at   farmers'    institutes,   grange  meetings,   r.setings   of  the  Farmers'   Union 
before   Smith-Hughes   schools,    luncheon  clut'S,  ajid  z.t   other  gatherings. 
Many  communities  have  asked  for  it   the  secoid  time.      The  Wooster  High 
School,    in  an  adjoining  county,   used  it  tv.-ice  and  then  requested  it   to 
show  at  their  parent-son  banquet.     A  Soil  Conservation  Service  represent- 
ative says   that    it  has  had  a  profound  effect    in  the  county  toward  that 
work.      Mr.   Keyser  modestly  admits  that    it  has  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived v/herever   it  has  been  shovm.     H.    C.   Ramsower,    Director  of  Extension 
Service    in  Ohio,    said  this   film  was  the  most  effective  and  impressive 
object    lesson  on  the  local  erosion  problems   and  suggestion  of  methods 
for  their  solution  that   he  had  seen.     He  also  stated  that   its  production 
and  showing  in  Stark  County  v/ould  more  than  justify  the   entire   expense 
of  a  county  agent   to   that    county. 

A  Mixture   of  Pictorial  Aids 

"The  Picture  Man"    is  the  nickname  acquired  by  County  Agent  J. 
Robert  Hall  of  Linn  County,  Mo, 

Why? 

Because  he  displays  8-  by  8-inch  pictures,   properly  captioned,    in 
15  business  places   in  his   county.      These  pictures  are  changed  each  week. 
County  Agent  Hall  takes   the  pictures,   develops  the  negatives,   and  prints 
the  enlargements  that   he  posts   in  his  picture  boards.     He  also  uses  many 
film  strips   of  local  people,   and,    of  course,    of  local  farm  and  home  ac- 
tivities.    He  says   in  the  July  1939   issue  of  the  Extension  Service  Re- 
view,  page  105,    "A  single  film  strip  of  50  pictures  may  show  a  few 
thousand  people.     These   folks   want    to  come  to  community  meetir^s  to  see 
themselves.     At  these  meetings   I  use  other  film  strips   on  timely  subject 
matter." 

"Some  years  ago,"    writes  Hall,    "the  extension  program   in  Linn 
Co-onty  needed  more  support,    financially  and  otherwise.      The   required 
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support  was  easily  obtained  by  making  and  showing  a  coxinty  motion  picture. 
From  the  time  of  its  showing,  extension  took  on  new  life." 

Many  other  testimonials  from  and  experiences  of  extension  agents 
could  be  added,  but  those  already  given  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
possibilities  and  to  some  extent  the  use  now  made  of  visual  aids  by 
county  extension  agents. 

Annual  Reports  Indicate  Visual  Aids  Used 

The  annual  reports  of  State  extension  directors,  leaders,  super- 
visors, specialists,  and  extension  agents,  nearly  10,000  in  all,  are 
read  and  indexed  in  the  office  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service.  The 
indexing  is  based  on  the  impressions  the  reports,  or  portions  of  them,, 
make  on  the  readers.   Items  that  are  considered  accomplishments,  results, 
or  outstanding,  are  indexed. 

The  item,  motion  pictures,  arrested  the  1938  report  readers'  atten- 
tion 109  times.   Lantern  slides  and  film  strips  combined  were  considered 
worthy  of  39  indexings.  Photographs  stoppf^d  the  indexers  35  times;  charts, 
33  times;  posters,  19;  models,  5;  and  map.;.  4  t  .mes.  These  types  of  vis- 
ual aids  were  indexed  for  about  2-^  per  cent  of  all  the  1938  reports. 

Questionnaire  Answers  Indicate  Use  of  and  Problems  with  Visual  Aids 

The  answers  of  State  extension  specialists  to  item  6  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  by  C.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Director  of  Extension  Work 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  January  4,  1937,  is  in- 
teresting. The  item  reads:  "Describe  any  special  illustrative  material 
and  devices  you  have  developed  to  assist  in  presenting  your  subject  matter 
effectively."  Specialists  interpreted  the  worli  "developed"  to  mean  de- 
veloped or  used. 

The  64  specialists  in  home-economics  projects  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  men-*-,i.oned  "material  and  devices"  .158  times  but  did  not 
mention  motion  pL.-t.ures.   They  mentioned  specimens,  such  as  garments, 
samples  of  foods,  or  pieces  of  cloth,  43  times;  charts,  22  times;  models, 
17;  photographs  and  pictures,  15;  posters,  patterns,  toys,  and  demonstra- 
tions, 7  times  each;  food  containers,  5;  books,  living  models,  labels, 
and  food  exhibits,  3  each;  drawings,  2;  and  1  each  for  blackboard,  color 
vtoeel,  bandages,  first-aid  kit ,  sickroom  devices,  layette,  slides,  opaque- 
projector,  repair  tools,  silhouette  camera,  rats,  food  for  an  adult  for 
1  year,  hand  loom,  and  flat  chip  (the  last  unexp]-ained). 

The  291  Specialists  in  agricultural  projects  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  mentioned  charts  70  times;  specimens,  65;  models,  36;  photo- 
graphs, 27;  blackboards,  25;  slides,  23;  .film  strips,  20;  and  motion  pic- 
tures, 16  times.  Thirteen  other  illustrative  materials  and  devices  were 
mentioned  from  1  to  14  times  each. 

From  this  response,  one  could  hardly  say  that  motion  pictures 
were  one  of  the  major  visual  aids  of  agricultural  specialists. 
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A  list  of  those  aids  .mentioned  by  "both  the  specialists  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics,  is  given  in  the  accos-panying  table. 

Visual  Aids  Mentioned  in  ?.eports  of  Agricultural 
ai-^d  _Ho3e-econ^':riics  Speo-ialists 


Devices  r.entioned  by 
agricultural  specialists 

Times 
r.entioned 

Devices   mentioned  by 
home-economics   specialists 

Times 
nent  ioned 

Charts 

70 
55 
35 
27 
25 
23 
20 
15 
14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

5 

5 

2 
1 
1 

S'oecipens 

5A 

Specimens 

Charts 

22 

Models 

Models 

Photographs  and  pictures. 
Posters 

20 

Fhoto<?raT)hs 

15 

Blackboards 

7 

Slides 

Patterns 

7 

F  i  It.  s  t  r  ips 

Tovs 

7 

I'iOvies 

Deronstrat ions . .       

7 

Denonstrat  ions 

Socks 

3 

Sketches,   cartoons, 

Food  exhibits 

3 

and  drav/ings 

Plans 

First-aid  kits  and  sick- 
room devices . . 

3 

DrawirLe;s 

2 

Exhibits 

Blackboard 

Color^vheel   . .' 

Lavet te    

1 

Graphs 

1 

Maps 

1 

Slides 

0"Daaue  TDro  lector 

1 
1 

Moving  devices 

Opaque  projectors 

Color  wheel 

Transparencies 

Repair  tools 

Silhouette   camera 

Hats 

Total 

1 

1 
1 

Total 

oo2 

153 

ITote  that  the  first  four  items  in  each  list  are  the  saae.   Charts, 
specimens,  models,  and  photographs  constitute  55  percent  of  all  aids  men- 
tioned by  the  agricultural  specialists,  arxi  the  same  aids,  though  arranged 
a  little  differently,  make  up  70  percent  of  those  mentioned  by  the  special- 
ists in  hom.e  economics. 

Another  interesting  item  in  connection  with  the  use  of  visual  aids 
by  extension  specialists  was  brought  out  in  respo.jco  to  item  8  of  the 
questionnaire:   "Difficulties  encountered  in  preparing  and/or  using  illus- 
trative material."  The  answers  to  this  a^^uestion  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table- 

The  data  given  in  this  table  indicate  that  the  bullc  of  the  special- 
ists' troubles  fall  into  three  general  classes,  namely,  the  lack  of  time, 
funds,  ar.d.   ability.  About  55  percent  of  all  difficulties  connected  with 
preparing  and  using  illustrative  material  is  included  in  these  three 
classes . 
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Difficulties  Encountered  in  Usin^  Visual  Aids 


Difficulty 


Times  mentioned  "by — 


■V7omen 


Men 


Lack   oft  ime ■ 

Lack  of  funds 

Lack  of  ability. 

Poor   equipment 

Transportation , 

Available  material  not  adaptable 

Loss    of  material , 

SiDace  for  :^.aking,    handling,    storing.  .  .  .  , 

Limited  personnel , 

Getting  and  keeping  material  up  to   date 

Limited  source  of  material 

binding   (free"*   material. 

Available  material  too  complicated 

Material  not   suitable   for  reproduction   . 

Total 


55 

75 

•    39 

50 

18 

46 

•  14 

22 

11 

18 

- 

21 

9 

2 

9 

-  ■  ■ 

■  8' 

13 

•  ■   6 

-  '- 

2 

- 

•     1 

8 

- 

7 

... 

o 

17^ 
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EKTEKSION  VISUAL  AIDS  AND  HOW  TO  GST  THM 

Up  to  this  point,  this  study  has  attempted  to  picture  visual  aids 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  extension.   This  picture  has  been  dravm  from 
published  reports.  As  must  be  expected,  reports  are  often  old  v/hen  pub- 
lished.  However,  they  do  indicate  trends. 

The  rest  of  this  report  will  attempt  to  deal  with  helps  to  the  ex- 
tension worker  who  v/ants  to  make  more  use  of  visual  aids  in  connection 
with  his  or  her  work.  Photography  is  basic  in  many  visual  aids.  lov 
this  reason,  classes  of  aids  based  on  photography  will  be  discussed  first. 


Cameras 


/2 


We  use  cameras  to  take  pictures.  Regardless  of  what  kind  of  pic- 
ture is  desired,  some  kind  of  camera  must  be  used.  What  kind  of  camera 
shall  I  buy?,  is  asked  thousands  of  times  each  year  by  extension  workers. 
It  was  asked  so  often  that  a  circular  v/as  written  by.C.  H.  Hanson,  formerly 
of  the  Extension  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on.  that 
very  subject  and  duplicated.  At  this  writing  (January  1940)  the  circular 

/2  A  list  of  cameras  that  use  regular  spools  of  35-millimeter  film,  ma.y  be 
obtained  from  the  Extension  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  (Stencil  Ilo.  1228-40.)  This  list  may  not 
be  complete,  nor  are  the  cameras  listed  necessarily  approved  by  the 
Department . 
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is  still  available.   It  contains  much  valuable  information  about  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  types  of  car.eras  -  box,  folding 
roll-filn,  Einiature,  reflex,  and  view.  That  discussion  will  not  be  re- 
peated here  except  to  say  that  in  a  general  way  "the  price  of  a  camera 
is  usually  an  accxirate  index  to  its  value  and  efficiency.  The  best  cam- 
eras are  precision  instruments,  the  making  of  which  requires  skill  of  a 
high  order.   Naturally,  the  cost  of  such  cameras  is  high."  To  Mr. 
Hanson's  statement,  I  wish  to  add  that  a  greater  degree  of  skill  is  re- 
quired to  operate  a  precision  instrument  correctly  than  is  required  to 
operate  a  cheaper,  less  precisely  built  camera. 

One  ^uld  bear  in  mind  that  the  ability  of  the  photographer  varies. 
He  is  never  so  nearly  perfect  that  he  cannot  improve.  The  camera  is  merely 
a  mechanism  and  has  its  limitations.  They  are  known  and  recognized.  There- 
fore, the  photographer  should  not  blame  the  camera  for  photographic  fail- 
■ores. 

A  fev;  rather  standard  suggestions  for  the  use  of  hand  cameras  fol- 
lov;.  Everyone  who  has  read  anything  about  photOrTraphy  has  read  these 
hints.   There  is  nothing  new  in  them,  but  '-^£  y  are  still  good.  I^iost  suc- 
cessful cameramen  follow  them  either  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

A  picture  should: 

Tell  a  definite  story. 
Emphasize  some  one  story. 
Suggest  action. 

3e  taken  near  enough  to  the  subject  to  eliminate  im- 
material surroundings. 
Have  an  inconspicuous  background. 
Have  a  clear  foreground. 

In  using  a  camera: 

3e  methodical  and  careful. 

Do  not  allow  sun  to  shine  directly  on  the  lens; 

use  a  sun  shade. 
Have  sun  (if  possible)  at  an  angle  to  the  rear. 
Have  lens  clean. 
Use  fresh  film. 
Keep  the  camera  level. 
ITever  hold  a  camera  in  the  hands  when  exposing  longer 

than  1/25  second  (l/lOO  second  is  safer  for  some  people). 
Carry  a  tripod  and  us e  it . 

Remember  that  a  good  exposure  meter  is  not  deceived  by  light  con- 
ditions and  that  your  guess  may  be  the  cause  of  a  disappointmen'' 
'  Without  a  light  meter,  remember  this  basic  exposure  for 
ordinary  film  at  l/25  second. 

Brilliant  light,  use  stop f  IS 

Bright  light ,  use  stop f  11 

Light  cloudy  light ,  use  stop f  8 

In  shade  with  good  reflected  light,  use  stop.,  f  5.5 
With  Kodachrome    use  an  exposure  meter  or  follow  the  manu- 
facturer's suggestions  on  making  exposures. 
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Black  and  VJhite  Prints    .,  ' 

The  products  of  the  camera  a^ o  numerous.  First,  there  are  the 
old  stand-tya,  black  and  v;hite  prints.  They  may  he  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  or  enlarged  and  set  before  a  group.   If  they  are  good  pictures,  each 
tells  a  story.   If  that  story  happens  to  be  one  that  the  extension  worker 
wants  told  at  that  particular  time,  the  picture  aids  him  in  his  teaching. 
Otherwise,  it  is  just  another  picture. 

Some  Specialists  carry  about  with  them  their  State  albums  of 
prints.   They  claim  that  many  farmers  can  get  more  information  from  one 
glance  at  a  picture  than  they  can  from  listening  an  hour  or  more  to  de- 
scriptive lecturing. 

The  use  of  film  strips,  slides,  and  motion  pictures  -  all  forms  of 
pictures  -  may  tend  to  relegate  black  and  white  prints  into  the  discard. 
That  would  be  unfortunate,  as  they  are  the  staple  photographic  product. 
Of  course,  to  be  of  the  most  use,  the  right  picture  must  be  used  at  the 
right  time  and  place.   To  help  make  this  pi^ssible,  a  good  working  file  of 
up-to-date  pictures  is  desirable  in  all  e?.t3nsion  offices.   It  is  from 
black  and  white  prints  that  cuts  for  all  kinds  of  illustrations  are  made. 
They  are  even  used  to  illustrate  annual  reports. 

The  extension  worker  who  rides  a  hobby  early  and  late  may  deserve 
a  nickname  such  as  the  "picture  man."   But  what  of  it? 

If,  by  the  use  of  pictures,  the  extension  worker  puts  across  his, 
or  her,  ideas  in  an  instructive  and  impressive  way,  he  proves  his  teaching 
ability,  liifhether  or  not  his  methods  meet  current  peda^cjical  standards 
does  not  matter.   If  they  prove  generally  successful,  iha  pedagogues  will 
adopt  them. 

All  extension  workers  are  not  and  cannot  become  expert  photographers 
But  most  specialists  and  agents  can  take  pictures  or  can  find  someone  who 
will  take  them  under  their  direction.   In  the  aithor's  opinion,  the  spe- 
ialist  or  the  agent  who  is  out  in  the  field  knows  best  what  subjects 
should  be  taken  for  an  instruction  picture;  he  knows,  too,  when  that  pic- 
ture should  be  taken  to  show  just  T«tiat  he  wants  it  to  show.   He  cannot 
delegate  that  chore  and  expect  the  photographer  to  see  the  same  picture 
that  he  who  is  living  with  the  subject  sees.  He  who  does  delegate  this 
chore  should  not  blame  the  photographer  for  not  getting  the  right  set- 
ting, angle,  or  background.  His  eyes  are  not  your  eyes. 

Yes,  it  takes  time  to  take  pictures.   Can  you  as  an  extension 
worker  afford  to  take  the  time?  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  few  exten- 
sion agents  or  extension  specialists  can  afford  not  to  take  the  time. 

A  good  photograph  depends  a  great  deal  more  on  the  photographer 
than  on  the  camera  with  vihich  he  works.  The  person  taking  the  picture 
must  have  an  interest  in  taking  it.   If  he  has  that,  he  will  learn  some- 
thing about  photography.  He  will  study  the  camera  and  its  operation, 
the  picture  to  be  taken  -  its  composition,  its  lighting,  its  naturalness, 
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its  appeal,    its  ability  to  hold  interest,   what    it   shows,    its  use.      If  his 
interest   is   sufficient,    he  will  follow  through  with  the  development  of  the 
negative  and  the  mfikim    of  the  print.     However,    it    is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  report  to    enter   into  a  discussion  of  darkroom  operations  -   important 
as  they  are  to  good  photograph;/. 

Miniature  2^  by  2-inch  Slides 

The  writer  is   convinced  that  the  2-  "by  2-inch  slides,    especially 
those   in  color,  will,    in  the  next   few  years,    largely  replace  the  old  3*" 
by  4- inch  glass   slides,    filn  strips,    and  .-notion  pictures    in  extension 
work.      Because  of  this  conviction,   more  space   is  given  to  the  small  2- 
"by  2-inch  slides   than  has  been  given  to  them  heretofore.      In  fact,   re- 
latively few  references   to  them  can  be   found  in  literature  today  (1939). 
Hereafter   in  this  paper,   when  2-  by  2-inch  color   slides  are  mentioned, 
Kodachrone   is  referred  to.      Other  color  films  iiiay   oe  used,   but   our  ex- 
perience has  been  confined  largely  to   the  one  mentioned.      It   is  for  that 
reason  and  th^t   only  that  we  refer  to   it.      Other   color   film  may  now  be 
on  the  market  or  may  soon  be  developed  that   will  prove  superior  for 
amateurs. 

In  the   first  place  the  2-  by  2-inch  slides  are  inexpensive.     They 
should  not   cost  more  than   15  cents  each,   even  in  color.     They  are  rela- 
tively easy  to  make  and  are  adaptable   to  local  conditions.      The  film  is 
practically  without   grain  and  will  stand  enlargement    well.      The  slides 
are  light;   14  of  them  "read'.Tnounts"   -  just  as  they  are  received  from  the 
processor  -  weigh  1  ounce,   and  50  weigh  just   a  little  more  than  32  ounces. 
Fifty  of  the  old  3^-  by  4- inch  slides  wei/jh  about    6  pounds,   almost   30 
times   as  much  as   50   of  the  cardboard-mourted  miniature  slides.      Fifty  of 
the  readymo^onts   with  a  cover  glass   on  each  side  weigh  25  ounces,    or  just 
about    one-fourth  of  the  v/eight   of  50  of  the   old-time  slides.   The  2-  by 
2-inch  slides   can  be   carried  easily.     A  set   on  any  subject   can  be  selected 
readily  and  arranged  as  wanted.      Those   in  color  excel  in  portraying  many 
conditions.      Variations    in  the  color  shades   of  pastures,    or  of  foliage 
in  general,   have   been  exceedingly  hard  to  show  in  black-and-white  slides 
or  in  photographic  prints.     With  the  2-  by  2- inch  slides   "what   you  see, 
you  get,"    if  you  are   careful.      Diseased  condition  of  plants  shows  well  in 
color  where  black-end- white  photographs   fail.      T.;;/pical  specimens   of   fruits, 
flowers,    or  breeds  of  poultry  and  livestock  can  be  shown  as  never  before. 

Combinations   of  color   in  dress  and   in  home  furnishing  can  be  shown 
to  advantage  and  inexpensively.      This  should  be  a  boon  to  home  economics 
specialists  who,   for  many  years,   have   longed  for   some  way  to  show  color 
combinations  and  harmony.      Opportunity  stands  before  you,    ladies.     Embrace 
it ! 

Another  suggested  use   for  miniature  slides    is  to  replace   charts, 
tables,    maps,   graphs,   plans,   mounted  photographs,-  and  diagrams  when  used 
in  connection  with  lectures.      I    found  specialists    in  Virginia,    Ohio,   and 
Pennsylvania  who  reported  using  them  successfully  for  this  purpose. 
Many  extension  agents    in  Pennsylvania  send  data  tj'ped  in  tabular  form  to 
the  State  office,   where  the  table   is  photographed  on  a  2-  by  2- inch  slide 
and  returned  to  the  agents. 
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The  use  of  miniature  slides  ia  another  forward  step  in  visualizing 
extension  v/ork.   However,  they  are  not  without  their  faults.   The  size 
usually  la-  "by  1-inch  for  the  projected  part  of  the  slide,  is  but  one-fifth 
the  size  of  the  projected  part  of  the  old  or  regular  3*-  by  4- inch  slide. 
This  means  that  the  smaller  slide  must  be  enlar;9;ed  five  times  as  much  as 
the  old  one  to  produce  the  same  size  screen  picture.   Bat,  projectors 
have  been  perfected  so  that  this  increased  enlargement  is  possible. 

For  best  results,  pictures  for  reproduction  or  original  slide  films 
should  be  taken  by  the  person  who  is  going  to  use  them,  or  the  taking 
should  be  directed  by  him.  lie  or  she  knows  exactly  what  is  to  be  shown, 
and  should  be  best  qualified  to  see  that  those  features  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  the  picture.   If  the  picture  is  to  be  projected  as  a  2-  by  2- inch 
slide,  to  take  it  on  35-millimeter  film  may  be  best;  (l)  the  regular 
black  and  v/hite  film  can  be  used  from  v/hich  positives  can  be  made,  (2) 
reversible  film,  which,  when  developed  or  processed  by  the  manufacturer, 
is  a  positive  and  is  ready  to  be  cut  into  frames  for  slides,  or  (3)  on 
Kodachrome  (color)  which  is  processed  and  mounted  on  cardboard  slide 
frames  by  the  manufacturer.  This  service  is  included  in  the  original 
price  of  the  film.   On  request,  the  film  will  be  returned  to  you  in  the 
roll  and  the  film  can  be  cut  up  and  the  individual  pictures  mounted  be- 
trween  glass  covers.   Or,  cover  glasses  may  be  added  to  the  readymounts. 
The  glass  protects  the  film  but  malces  thicker  and  heavier  slides. 

Film  Stri-QS 

Film  strips  -  a  number  of  film  slides  in  one  continuous  film  strip  ~ 
enable  the  extension  teacher  to  place  much  visual  material  before  an  o.udi- 
ence  at  very  little  expense.  The  arrangement  of  the  pictures  is  set,  but 
some  people  seem  to  like  that.   It  is  a  chore  done.  Anyway,  many  film 
strips  are  available  at  prices  ranging  from  50  ce-.i!:-  up. 

The  1940-41  price  list  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Extension  Service  carries  titles  of  nearly  350  films. 

The  number  of  pictures  or  franes  on  a  film  vary  from  20  to  perhaps 
75,  and  prices  are  from  50  to  55  cents  each.  . 

The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  general  subjects  covered. 

Classified  under  Number  of  strips 

Agricultural  adjustment 8 

Agricultural  economics. 18 

Agricultural  engineering 14 

Dairying 17 

Extens ion  work 37 

Farm  credit 1 

Field  crops 28 

Fire  prevention  and  aontrol 4 

Forestry 19 

Home  economics 15 
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Classified  under  Number  of  strips 

Horticulture 16 

Insects 44 

Livestock 54 

Market  ing 13 

I',  is  eel  lane  ous 9 

Plant  diseases 13 

Roads 4 

Rodents 1 

Rural  electrification 5 

Soil  and  soil  management 43 

Wildlife 7 4 


357 

This  list  is  revised  each  year  and  the  latest  copy  should  be  on 
file  in  the  office  of  each  extension  agent. 

The  value  of  a  film  strip,  like  the  value  of  2-  "by  2-inch  slides, 
depends  largely  on  local  application.   To  have  the  greatest  local  appli- 
cation, a  film  strip  should  be  made  from  pictures  of  local  people,  events, 
homes,  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  fairs,  streets,  schools,  roads,  and 
neighborhood  scenes. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture aids  extension  workers  anywhere  in  having  film  strips  made  from  home- 
made pictures,  or  from  pictures  selected  by  the  extension  worker.   The 
following  hints  on  organizing  photographs  for  film  strip  production  and 
also  the  price  schedule  for  having  strips  made  are  from  a  circular  sent 
to  all  extension  workers  in  July  1939.   For  the  person  who  wants  to  make 
a  film  strip  from  local  pictures  this  should  be  helpful.  Also,  Miscel- 
laneous Sxtension  Publication  No.  41,  Life  for  Our  Talks  -  How  to  Build _ 
Film  Strips  that  Visualize  the  Sxtension  Message,  gives  in  such  a  com- 
plete manner  suggestions  for  making  up  film  strips,  that  additional 
s\aggesions  here  seem  superfluous. 

Hints  on  Organizing  Photographs  for  Film-Strip  Production 

(U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service,  July  1939) 

Film  strips  can  be  made  from  anything  that  can  be  photographed. 
However,  best  results  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  copy  submitted  is  of 
good  quality  and  prepared  in  convenient  form  for  efficient  handling  in  the 
contractor's  laboratory.   The  following  suggestions  are  but  a  few  of  the 
important  factors  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  finished  product. 

1.   Photographic  prints 

a.     Good  quality  black  and  white  prints   ranging  in  size   from   2-  by  2- to 
8-  by  10-inches  are  satisfactory.      Do  not   submit    illus- 
trations  from  bulletins   or  magazines. 
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b.  Horizontal  pictures  are  most   satisfactory.      Bear   in  mind 
that    the  proportion  of  a  single-frame   film-strip  frame    is 
as  three   (vertical)    is  to  four   (horizontal);   for  a  douhle- 
frame  film  strip,   the  proportions  are  as  two  to  three. 

c.  Submit  prints  untrimmed. 

d.  Do  not  write   or  paste  any  typewritten  matter  on  the  reverse 
of  the  prints.     Also  avoid  the  use  of  paper  clips   in  at- 
taching legends   to  photographs.     Merely  number  the  photo- 
graphs  lightly  on  the  reverse  side   in  the  order  in  which 
they  should  appear   in  the   film  strip. 


2.      Legends 


a.  ^Vhere  legends  are  desired,  they  should  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible -  not  over  9  or  10  words  and  2  lines  in  length. 

b.  White  lettering  on  black  background  is  most  satisfactory. 

c.  Legends  can  be  placed  under,  becide,  or  on  the  illustra- 
tion as  may  be  preferred. 

3 .  Readers 

a.  Where  readers  or  subtitles  are  desired,  they  should  not 
exceed  40  words  -  preferably  30. 

b.  All  copy  should  be  carefully  edited. 

4.  Charts  and  drawings 

a.  All  lines  should  be  heavy  and  black.  A  common  mistake 
is  to  have  the  drawings  too  large  and  the  lettering  too 
small  and  fine.   Simplicity  and  boldness  should  be  the 
aim  in  preparing  charts  and  graphs. 

5.  Submitting  material  for  film  strip  production. 

a.  When  the  cooperation  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  desired,  all 
material  presented  for  preparation  of  film  strips  should 
be  transmitted  through  the. state  extension  division  for 
approval. 

b.  Submit  a  numerical  typewritten  list  showing  continuity  of 
illustrations. 

c.  Complete  instructions  should  accompany  original  material. 

d.  Present  copy  for  the  preparation  of  title,  credit,  and 
reference  frames. 
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6.   Service  offered  to  exten?ion  workers 

a.  As  a  matter  of  service,  v;ithoat  cost,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  vdll  prepare  a  siiitable  title, 
credit,  and  reference  frame  as  well  as  trim  and  mount 
the  photographs.   No  change  vdll  "be  made  in  the  subject 
matter. 

b.  Allow  at  least  7  to  4  v;eeks  for  organizing  the  material 
for  film  strip  production  and  an  additional  15  days  for 
the  making  of  the  negative  "by  the  contractor. 

c.  For  f^Jirther  information  v/rite  to  the  EXTEITSION  SERVICE, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPAET:ffiNT  0?   AGRICULTURE,  V/ASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Prices  of  Film  Strips  for  State  and  County  !i!xtension  VTorkers 

(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  July  19?9) 


1.   For  making  of  negative 
a.  Price  r'^r  frajne.  . 


Single 

Double 

frames 

frames 

Gents 

Cents 

10 

15 

25 

25 

20 

20 

1(5 

10 

10 

10 

2.  For  printing  subtitle  cards 

a.  V.Tiite  lettering  on  black  backgrovmd (each) 

b.  Black  lettering  on  v^hite  background (^ach) 

3.  For  printing  legends 

a.  '•'hite  lettering  on  black  background (each) 

b.  Black  lettering  on  vhite  background (each) 

4.  For  trimming  and  mounting  legends  on  illustrations 

a.  Price  per  legend 10      10 

5.  For  printing  of  graphs  and  tabulations 

a.  V.'hite  lettering  on  black  background (each)     50      50 

b.  Black  lettering  on  vrhite  background (each)     40      45 

6.  For  supplying  positive  prints  from  State  and  county  film 
strip  negatives.  Prices  are  determined  by  length  of  film  strip. 

Film  strip  positives  not  exceeding  50  frames  in  length: 

a.  1  print 

b.  2  to  9  prints  per  order (each) 

c.  10  to  50  prints  per  order (each) 

Film  strir)  positives  not  exceeding  65  frames  in  length: 

a.  1  print 

b.  2  to  9  prints  per  order (each) 

c.  10  to  50  prints  per  order (each) 
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50 

100 

45 

90 

25 

85 

55 

125 

50 

100 

30 

95 
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Prices  of  film  strips,  etc.  -  contirmed  ■  Single  Double 

frames  frames 

6-   For  supplying  positive  prints  from  State  and  county.       Cents   Cents 
film  strip  negatives.   Prices  are  determined  by 
length  of  film  strip.   Continued. 

Film  strip  positives  over  65  frajnes  in  length  for  each 
additional  16  frames  or  fraction  thereof: 

a.   1  print 5       25 

h.   2  to  9  prints  per  order 4       20 

c.   10  to  50  prints  per  order.  . 3       20 

Prices  subject  to  change  on  July  1,  1941. 

NOTE:   The  contract  specifies  delivery  vithin  15  days  after  receipt  of 

formal  order  or  remittance.  A  special  clause  has  been  incorporated 
in  our  contract  in  order  to  obtain  5-day  delivery.   The  cost  for 
this  special  service  is  10  percent  '"ver  and  above  the  actual  price 
of  the  preparation  of  the  film  strip  negative  and  the  number  of 
positives  desired. 

Films 

Assuming  (l)  that  the  extension  vorker  sees  a  situation  that  can, 
in  his  or  her  opinion,  be  cleared  to  those  concerned  by  the  use  of  minia- 
ture slides,  (2)  that  he  knows  just  where  the  subject  is  that  should  be 
taken,  and  (3)  that  he  has  a  camera.   I'/hat  then? 

Take  the  picture. 

On  vihat  kind  of  film? 

That  depends  upon  the  subject  and  the  light. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  one-camera  worker  is  that  all  sub- 
jects cannot  be  taken  equally  vrell  on  all  films.   Some  subjects  can  be 
taken  only  on  fast  black  and  v/hite  film.   Other  subjects  can  best  be  re- 
produced by  the  use  of  color  film.  Color  adds  to  the  appearance  of  al- 
most any  picture.   If  the  light  will  permit  the  use  of  color  film,  it 
is  not  so  "out  of  the  picture"  because  of  the  cost.   The  original  price 
of  Kodachrome  film  includes  processing  and  mo\inting  in  cardboard  frames, 
ready  for  showing. 

The  most  common  (1939)  films  in  35  millimeters,  together  with 
speeds  and  special  uses  are  listed  in  the  table  following. 


I 
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Popular  F.eference  Chart  for  35-milli!neter  Tilm 


Weston 
speeds 

Am.  Scheinor 

speeds 

for  extinction 

type  meters 

Uses 
.  Special  qualities 

Day- 
light 

T\mg- 
sten 

Day 
light 

■Tung- 
sten 

Agfa 
Infra-red 

o« 

^^ 

11* 

*-.• 

Maze  cutting 

Fine-grain  plenachrome 

24 

12 

24 

?1 

General,  wide  expo- 
sure latitude 

?ine-grain  reversible 
superpan 

24 

16 

23 

21 

Positive  trans- 
parency 

Finopan 

.24 

16 

24 

23 

J or  extreme 
enla.rgement 

Superpan  suprene 

64 

40 

26 

24 

Yery  fast 

Ultra- sr)eed 
panchromatic 

125 

54 

29 

27 

llight  shots  - 
extremely  fast 

Dufaycolor 

s 

? 

18 

14 

Color  transparency 

Dupont 
Infra-D 

20 

18 

Haze  cutting 

Positive             j       I 

12 

2 

Positive  transparency 

Micropan 

6 

' 

17 

—  ., 
15 

?ine  grain  - 
contrasty 

Fine  grain  parpan 

10 

8 

19 

13 

Contrast 

Superior  panchromatic 

40 

24 

25 

23 

!'/ide  exposure 
latituae 

XL  pan 

64 

40 

27 

24 

Fast  -  wide  exposure 
latitude 

Eastman 
Infra  red 

4 

6 

— 

.-  - 

Haze  cutting 

Kodachrone  reeular 

8 

3+ 

18 

— 

Color  transparency 

Kodachrome  Type  A 

,    8+- 

12 

— 

21 

Color  transparency 

Kodak  Pantomatic-X 

[   32 

20 

24 

22 

Contrast 

Kodak  pl-ds-X 

1   40 

24 

26 

24 

Fast 

i 

Kodak  super-'C." 

J.      ..••.<. ; 1            ST-S— 

1  100 

80 



29 

27 

Verj-  fast-night  shots 

V/ith  dark  yellov  filter 
+  With  filter  recommended  by  the  manufacturer 

Most  of  the  film  listed  can  be  secured  in  bulk  as  well  as  in  spools  ready 
to  insert  in  camera. 
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Motion  Pictures 

IThat  about  motion  pictures  as  aids  in  extension  teaching? 

Good,  bad,  and  ha,rmless.  There  are  too  many  in  the  last  two  classes 
pretty  pictures  att\aned  to  soothing  melodies,  accompaaied  with  mysterious, 
ghostlike  voices,  floated  onto  silvery  clouds.  Educational?  Not  often. 
They  draw  a  crowd,  they  entertain,  and  they  develop  mass  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  picture  and  maybe  in  the  subject.  They  carry  a  degree  of 
authority  denied  to  the  printed  and  to  the  spoken  word.   "I  saw  it  vdth 
my  ovm  eyes"  is  an  argument  hard  to  brealc  do\TO.   Ix"  practical  farm  folk-.  • 
see  throngh  the  artificiality  of  a  picture  (or  of  motion  pictures  in  gen- 
eral), they  m  .y  be  as  guardedly  skeptical  of  that  which  they  "see"  as  of 
that  vrhich  they  hear.  Professor  Edgar  Dale  in  The  News  Letter  of  April 
1940,  s.ays  the  movie  is  a  powerful  propagandi^er,  because  you  see  it  in 
a  darkened  room,  on  a  lighted  screen,  and  while  in  a  mood  for  being  en- 
tertained. He  says  even  a  child  remembers  something  of  what  it  sees  in 
a  movie. 

Therefore,  movies  used  in  extension  teaching  should  show  something 
of  value  to  the  subject  taught.  I'.'here  they  are  followed  vrith  information 
in  the  form  of  talks,  or  vrith  other  pictures,  movies  seem  justified. 
They  are  expensive  to  prodv.ce.  But,  so  long  as  they  draw  crowds,  they 
will  be  used.  Like  all  pictures,  to  be  effective  aids  in  extension  teach- 
ing, they  must  be  carefully  selected.  Because  of  expense,  shots  of  local 
events,  practices,  people,  and  scenes  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

However,  the  Pennsylvania  Extension  Service  had,  in  February  1940, 
119  motion  picture  films  (16  millimeter)  in  its  library  for  the  use  of 
extension  agents  and  specialists.  All  but  six  of  those  films  were  taken 
on  Pennsylvania  farms  or  in  Pennsylvania  homes.  Many  of  them  were  taken 
by  the  specialists,  others  by  the  county  agents,  and  the  rest  by  the 
specialist  in  visual  education.   The  specialists  in  that  State  like  to 
do  their  ov:n  talking  even  in  connection  vith  motion  pictures.  Therefore, 
the  silent  movies  have  not  given  much  groiuid  there  in  favor  of  the  talkies. 

Projectors 

After  the  slides  are  available,  hov;  can  one  show  them? 

Projectors  for  these  small  slides,  including  the  carrying  case, 
are  not  much  larger  than  a  shoe  box  and  weigh  from  4  to  7  pounds.  Any- 
body who  can  snap  an  electric  light  on  and  off  or  wind  a  x-ra-tch  can  oper- 
ate them. 

In  well-darkened  rooms  and  for  small  audiences,  the  smaller  pro- 
jectors are  satisfactory.  The  more  daylight  one  has  to  contend  with, 
the  more  powerful  should  be  the  light  in  the  projector.  Also,  the  larger 
the  projected  picture,  the  thinner  is  the  light  spread  over  that  picture. 
Therefore,  do  not  project  the  picture  larger  than  is  necessary  for  your 
audience  to  see  distinctly.  Also,  use  the  best  projector  that  you  can 
afford. 
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Projectors  are-  now  on  the  market  with  from  IOC-  to  750-v/att  light 
"biil'bs.  These  projectors,  in  a  dark  room  and  vdth  a  good  "beaded  screen, 
produce  pictures  up  to  14  feet  vide  that  are  perfect.   It  is  not  often 
that  a  picture  more  than  4  feet  in  v,ddth  is  necessary  to  accommodate 
extension  groups.   Slides  of  any  kind  should  never  be  enlarged  more  than 
necessary  for  the  audience,  properly  seated. 

.A  satisfactory  projector  is  one  vTiich,  with  a  good,  clear  slidf?, 
will  produce  a  picture  that  is  distinct,  sharp,  and  clear  all  over.   The 
size  of  the  screened  picture  depends  on  the  projection  lens  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  projector  to  the  screen.   The  "brilliancy  of  the  projected 
picture  depends  on  the  slide,  the  screen,  the  "buJ-b  and  lenses  of  the 
projector,  and  the  focusing.  A  projector  vith  a  bulb  of  from  100  to  300 
watts  and  in  ^nich  the  light  is  v;cll  controlled  is  desirable.  The  better 
the  projector,  the  better  the  picture  that  can  be  projected  froJi  a  good 
slide.  A  good,  clean  projector  and  a  good  screen  will  enable  the  operator 
to  show  all  there  is  in  any  slide.  Many  projections  of  pictures  are  dis- 
appointing because  of  dirty  lenses.  All   lenses  in  a  projector  should  be 
kept  clean. 

Ilev;  projectors  for  miniature  slides  appeared  so  frequently  during 
1939,  that  any  list  v/ould,  in  all  probability,  be  incomplete  or  out  of 
date  v.'ithin  a  short  time.  At  present,  Jan\aa.ry  1940,  projectors  ranging 
in  price  from  around  315  to  nearly  $500  are  on  the  market.   The  more  ex- 
pensive ones  are  automatic  projectors  for  continuous  showing  at  fairs, 
conventions,  and  other  gatherings  v;here  there  is  a  large  number  of  people 
to  see  the  pictures,  but  only  a  few  at  a  t'me.   Those  projectors  will 
operate  continuously,  shoving  the  same  pictures  over  and  over,  or  the 
operation  may  be  directed  by  remote  control  by  a  lecturer.  As  many  as 
96  slides  can  be  placed  in  some  machines. 

The  bijlk  of  the  projectors  on  the  market  today  sell  for  from  $15 
to  $60  and  are  made  or  distributed  by  one  of  the  companies  in  the  follow- 
ing list.   This  list  may  not  include  the  names  of  all  manufacturers  or 
distributors;  neither  are  the  products  of  firms  named  necessarily  rec- 
ommended. A  line  v;ritten  to  any  ox  them  will  bring  descriptive  material 
and  prices  of  their  particular  equipment. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  IT.  Y. 

International  Research  Corporation,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Leitz,  Srnsst,  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  ITew  York,  }T.Y. 

Society  for  "Visixal  Sducation,  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111, 

Spencer  Lens  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Equipment  may  be  ordered  direct  from  the  companies  or  it  can,  in 
most  cases,  be  ordered  through  local  dealers  and  sometimes  at  a  discount 
from  the  list  price  of  the  merchandise. 

Screens 

Any  light-colored  surface  can  be  used  as  a  screen  on  v/hich  pictures 
may  be  projected.  Light-colored  v;alls,  sheets  of  v^hite  paper,  large  white 
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card'boards,  and  bed  sheets  all  make  usable  screens.  However,  for  perfect 
projection  and  for  convenience  in  use,  the  popular  glass-beaded,  portable 
screens  are  recomnend.ed.   These  screens  in  convenient  sizes,  on  rollers, 
in  metal  cases,  and  mounted  on  tripods  for  o^uick  use  anyvrhere  are  avail- 
able from  firms  handling  such  supplies.   Such  screens  range  in  sizes  from 
22-  by  30-tnches  to  70-  by  94-inches.   The  smaller  size  will  cost  approx- 
imately $8.  A  tripod-mo\inted  screen  35-  by  48-inches  may  be  obtained 
for  perhaps  $12.50  and  one  ?9-  by  52-inches  for  approximately  $25. 

Many  hoiises  handle  the  screens  made  by  the  Da-Lite  Screen  Co., 
2723  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  An  inquiry  addressed  to  that  company 
v/ill  bring  information  about  a  screen  for  any  purpose  and  the  name  and 
address  of  your  nearest  dealer.   These  Da-Lite  Screens  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  so-called  "daylight"  or  translucent  screens.  Pictures  may 
be  projected  on  the  translucent  screens  f  !■  .  i  the  rear,  and  the  lecturer 
may  operate  the  lantern  or  projector  hinseii.   In  such  cases  the  pictures 
are  projected  through  the  screens.  They  are  small  and  are  not  so  easily 
handled  as  the  more  easily  rolled  beaded  r-.^reens.   There  may  be  some 
advantage  in  the  translucent  screens  in  s'J.dued  light  or  in  poorly  dark- 
ened rooms  during  the  day. 

Charts  and  Graphic  Presen'og.tion  of  Facts 

Graphic  presentation  is  as  old  as  human  records.   It  is  a  part  of 
the  earliest  written  messages.   It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
graphic  method  has  been  developed,  though  relatively  recently,  for  the 
popular  presentation  of  data.   The  form  of  the  presenta^■ion  may  be  that 
of  bar  charts,  pie  charts,  pictograpiis,  line  charts,  m,:.j,s,  and  probably 
many  other  forms.  But,  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  forms  of  graphic 
presentation  is  simplicity. 

A  table  helps  to  fix  in  mind  a  mass  of  numerical  facts.  A  graphic 
form  may  further  crystallir>;e  those  facts  in  one's  memory.   The  justifica- 
tion of  tables  and  graphs  of  any  kind  in  extension  work  is  that  they  in- 
struct and  influence.   If  they  fail  in  that,  their  use  does  not  add  to 
the  ability  of  the  audience  to  grasp  and  remember  the  facts  presented. 

R.  G.  Hainsworth,  in  charge  of  Graphics  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture Economics,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Farm  Economics  Asso- 
ciation in  December  1938,  said  in  connection  with  the  making  and  using 
of  charts: 

"It  is  well  to  make  a  small  layout  of  a  proposed  chart  or  map  to 
determine  vrhether  the  data  and  method  used  show  exactly  the  points  to 
be  illustrated.   The  layout  may  v;ell  be  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  a 
person  other  thai  the  athor,  because  disinterested  persons  vrill  eventual- 
ly evaluate  the  illustration  in  the  final  publication.   The  author  who 
has  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  subject  matter  may  draw 
conclusions  from  an  illustration  which  are  not  evident  to  the  uninformed 
reader.   If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  meaning,  the  illustration 
should  be  modified  or  possibly  discarded." 
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In  the  same  address,  Mr.  Hainsworth  pointed  out  three  common  mis- 
takes in  making  and  using  statistical  charts.  They  are; 

1.  The  use  of  a  few  favorite  types  of  charts,  more  or  less 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  sho^^m. 

2.  The  use  of  too  much  imagination  in  the  development  of 
charts,  making  them  so  specialized  and  complicated  as  to 
be  difficult  to  understand. 

3.  The  use  of  charts  and  maps  in  groups,  each  on  a  different 
scale  when  all  should  "be  on  the  same  scale;  and  the  use 
of  different-sized  cuts  to  illustrate  charts  of  the  same 
general  importance. 

Then  he  explains  by  saving,  "The  first  mistake  leads  to  monotony 
and  causes  the  readers  to  lose  interest  in  the  graphic  method;  the  second, 
leads  to  a  conviction  that  the  method  does  not  help  to  visualize  the  facts; 
while  the  third  results  in  graphic  presentation  that  may  give  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  facts."  Finally,  he  sr.ys ,  "Unnecessary  maps,  charts, 
and  photographs  are  a  decided  hindrance  to  the  effectiveness  that  is  es- 
sential in  presenting  economic  material.   If  too  many  illustrations  are 
used,  the  continuity  of  the  reading  matter  is  destroyed  and  the  expense 
is  greatly  increased." 

Thus,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  graphic  presentation  of 
facts  in  the  country  recognizes  that  too  much  of  the  products  of  even 
his  hobby  is  not  necessarily  good  practice.   Would  it  not  be  well,  there- 
fore, for  specialists  and  extension  editors  to  study  well  all  the  charts 
and  graphs  before  incurring  too  much  expense  in  their  making? 


SUM^J^Y  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Schools,  big  business,  and  extension  workers  use  visual  aids. 
Schools  have  proved  their  value  as  teaching  aids.   Big  business  has  adopted 
them  because  they  increase  dividends.   Extension  agents  and  specialists 
accept  them  as  teaching  aids  in  adult  education.   In  1937  extension  spe- 
cialists reported  charts,  specimens,  models,  and  photographs  as  consti- 
tuting about  60  percent  of  all  visual  aids  used  by  them. 

Since  1937,  a  more  concerted  effort  has  been  made  on  photographic 
aids  than  on  all  others.  Photographic  prints  have  always  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  cooperative  extension  work.   Film  strips  proved  an  inex- 
pensive way  of  showing  photographs.  Miniature  (2-  by  2-inch)  slides, 
especially  those  in  natural  color,  have  recently  (since  about  1936)  be- 
come popular  because  of  the  interest  they  create  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  made  and  used. 

Motion  pictures  entertain,  create  mass  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
often  convince  the  audience  that  a  practice  must  be  "true"  because  the  mem- 
bers of  that  audience  see  it  with  their  "own  eyes."  Motion  pictures  are 
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expensive.  But,  vhen  taken  of  local  events,  practices,  people,  and 
scenes,  they  interest  local  people,  hold  attention,  and  can  be  made 
instructive. 

A  prophecy,  a  guess  at  a  futare  condition,  is  alvrays  loaded  with 
tincertainty.   So  many  things  can  happen. 

But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  present  use  of  visual  aids 
in  extension  work,  and  the  seeming  trend  in  the  \ise  of  such  aids  indicate 
that  the  vrould-te  successful  extension  vrorker  might  well  acquaint  himself 
or  herself  with  the  use  of  color  2-  by  2-inch  slides.   That  would  include 
the  use  of  (1)  a  ?5-milliraeter  camera  (they  can  be  obtained  at  a  price 
ranging  from  310  to  several  hundred  dollars);  (?)  '^  projector  with  siif- 
ficient  light  to  shov^  the  slides;  and  (?)  a  convenient  screen.   Finally, 
the  judicious  and  effective  use  of  such  equipm.ent  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  extension  worker. 
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